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into the Valley of the Ohio. On the Ohio, 
and in the valleys of its tributaries, their set- 
tlements were very numerous, and evidently 
populous. The surprising abundance of their 
works in this region, which have been traced 
in our time, shows that they dwelt here in 
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After they discovered the mines and began 


to work them, their progress could not have 
been rapid, as their open trenches and pits 
could be worked only in the summer, and by 
methods that made their operations much 
slower than those of madern miners, no great 


NJ great numbers, and had no lack of industry. |advance of their work was possible during the 
artha at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, This region seems to have been one of the} working time of each season ; and yet remains 
from principal centres from which their settlements|of their mining works have been discovered 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Mound Builders. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

When the Ohio Valley was first visited by 
Europeans it was covered by an unbroken 
forest, most of the trees being of great age 
and size; and it was manifest that several 
generations of great forest trees had preceded 
those found standing in the soil. The mounds 
and inclosares were discovered in this forest, 


were advanced into the western part of Vir- 
ginia; into Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, IIl- 
inois, Indiana, and Missouri. The spread of 
their settlements was necessarily gradual, 
and a long period must have been required to 
extend them over all the country where re- 
mains of their works are known to exist. If 
their civilization was chiefly developed after 
their arrival in the country, which however 
is unlikely, many years must have elapsed be- 
fore colonies went forth, to any. great extent, 
from the original seat of its development. In 
any case time was required to make their 
chief settlements sufficiently old and populous 
to send forth colonies. It is manifest in their 






















wherever mines have been opened in our day; 


and, as previously stated, they are known to 
exist in heavy forests, where the modern 
mining works have not yet been established. 
There is nothing to indicate that they had 
settlements anywhere in the mining region. 
Colonel Whittlesey, and others whose study 
of the subject gives their opinion much weight, 
believe the Mound Builders went up from the 
settlements further south in the summers, re- 


mained in the copper region through the sea- 


eon, and worked the mines in organized com- 
panies until the advance of winter terminated 


the operations. 
Colonel Whittlesey says: “As yet no re- 


: 7 with great trees growing in them. Eight|remains that the communities of this ancient| mains of cities, graves, domiciles, or highways 
froma hundred rings of annual growth were counted | people most remote from the populous centres|have been found in the copper region;” and 
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on a mound at Marietta. In the same way 
successive generations of forest trees had 
grown over their extensive mining works 
near Lake Superior, and many of those works 
are still hidden in what seem to be primeval 
forests. 

General Harrison made the following sug- 
gestion in regard to the establishment of these 
forests in Ohio. When the individual trees 
that first got possession of the soil had died 
out one after another, they would, in many 
cases, be succeeded by other kinds, till at last, 
after a great number of centuries, that re- 


North America would be established. His 
suggestion, the result of practical observation 
and study, is not without reason. It is cer- 
tain, in any case, that the period when these 
old constructions were deserted is so far back 
in the past, that sufficient time has since 
passed for the abandoned towns and fields to 
remain for years, and perhaps centuries, as 
waste places, pass through the transition from 
waste lands to the beginning of forest growths, 
and then be covered by several generations 
of such forest trees as were cleared away to 
prepare the soil for the settlements, towns 
and farms, of our people. 


populous, The remains at these points do 
not indicate either as much wealth or as many 
workers, and the places where these borderers 
settled must have been the latest occupied 
and the earliest abandoned. One diligent in- 
vestigator, who believes they came originally 
from Mexico, speaks of the time of their stay 
in the country as follows: 


“When we consider the time required to 


people the whole extent of the territory where 
their remains are found, and bring that peo- 


ple into a condition to construct such monu- 
ments, and when we reflect on the interval 
markable diversity of species characteristic of|that must have passed after their construc- 
tion until the epoch of their abandoment, we 
are constrained to accord them a very high 


antiquity.” 


He points out that they were sun worship- 
pers, like the Mexicans and Peruvians, and 
calls attention to the disks dug from their 


mounds, which appear to have been designed 
as representations of the sun and moon. 


Their long occupation of the country is sug- 
gested by the great extent of their mining 
All who have examined these works 

agree with Col. Whittlesey that they worked 
the Lake Superior copper mines for a great 
length of time. How long they had dwelt in the 


successors, whom we call aborigines, they 
probably had better means of transportation 
than bark canoes.” It may be said, also, that 
the accumulations called wealth were neces- 
sary to make this regular and systematic 
mining possible. Without these they could 
not have provided the supplies of every kind 
required to sustain organized companies of 
miners through a single season. A great 
many summers must have passed away before 
such companies of miners, with all needed 
tools and supplies, could have made their 
works so extensive by means of such methods 
as they were able to use. 

They probably occupied the country on the 
Gulf and Lower Mississippi much longer than 
any other portion of the great valley. Their 
oldest and latest abandoned settlements ap- 
pear to have been in this region, where, we 
may reasonably suppose, they continued to 
dwell long after they were driven from the 
Ohio Valley and other places at the north. 

The Natchez Indians found settled on the 
Lower Mississippi, may have been a degen- 
erate remnant of the Mound Builders. They 
differed in language, customs and condition, 
from all other Indians in the country; and 
their own traditions connected them with 
Mexico. Like the Mexicans, they had temples 













or sacred buildings in which the “ perpetual 
fire’ was maintained. Each of their villages 
was furnished with a sacred building of this 
kind. They had also peculiarities of social 
from the Gulf region to the Ohio Valley went/|and political organization different from those 
the valley gradually. After their first com-|on immediately, through the wilderness a|of other tribes. They were sun-worshippers, 
munities were established in the gulf regions,|thousand miles, to hunt for copper mines on and claimed that their chief derived his de- 
considerable time must have elapsed before Lake Superior ; and, even after they began to|scent from the sun. The Natchez were more 
their advancing settlements were extended explore that region, some time must have|settled and civilized than the other Indians, 
northward, through the intervening region, | passed before the copper was found. and, in most respects, seemed like another 


conclusion that the Mound Builders occupied|be told, but a very considerable period must 
their principal seats in the Ohio and Missis-|have elapsed after their arrival at that point 
sippi Valleys during a very long period. If|before the mines were discovered. We can- 
they came from the south, as appears evident, 
their settlements must have been extended up 
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works. 
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race. One learned investigator classes them 
with the Toltec race, thinks they came from 
Mexico, and finds that, like the ancient peo- 
ple of Panuco and Colbuacan, they had the 
phallic ceremonies among their religious ob- 
servances. Their history can not be given, 
and there is little or nothing but conjecture 
to connect them with the Mound Builders. 
The Natchez were exterminated in 1730, by 
the French, whom they had treated with great 
kindness. Of the few who escaped death, 
some were received among the Chickasaws 
and Muskogees, but more were sent to Santo 
Domingo and sold as slaves. 

Baldwin discusses at considerable length 
the question of “ Who were the Mound Build- 
ers?” and reaches the conclusion that there 
is no trace or probability of any direct rela- 
tionship whatever between the Mound Build- 
ers and the barbarous Indians found in the 
country. The wild Indians of this continent 
had never known such a condition as that of 
the Mound Builders. They had nothing in 
common with it; there can be no serious doubt 
that the wild Indians of North America were 
original barbarians, born of a stock which 
had never, at any time, been either civilized 
or closely associated with the influences of 
civilization. The aborigines of America may 
have been originally all of the same race. 
There are some considerations in favor of this 
hypothesis, which have been used by writers 
entitled to great respect ; but it cannot yet be 
claimed with reason that they have been able 
to settle this question beyond the reach of 
doubt, even in their own minds. Therefore, 
to speak moderately, it would be premature 
to assume that the Mound Builders were even 
remotely of the same race with the wild In- 
dians, from whom they were so different in 
all we know of them. 

(To be continued.) 


A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the 
late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

No date. 

I believe there never was a time that called 
more loudly to us to mind the light in the 
secret of the soul, which comes by Jesus 
Christ, and “ while we have the light, may we 
believe in the light, that we may be the chil- 
dren of light.’”—John xii. 36. 

I think I have more clearly seen than ever 
that the enemy’s aim is to deprive us of this 
light if possible, and to set up his darkness in 
the room of it, so I desire the craving of our 
spirits may be, that our eyes be rightly an- 
ointed with the eye-salve of the kingdom, 
whereby we can alone discover him in all his 
appearances. It is an awful day with us in 
which Satan desires to have us, that he may 
sift us as wheat. 

I believe it is because we have departed 
from the true light, that blindness in part has 
happened unto Israel. I believe God is jeal- 
ous for His honor, yet I am comforted in a 
hope that, notwithstanding all, many are flee- 
ing to their stronghold, Christ Jesus, and that 
there are witnesses being raised up as from the 
stones of the street, who are bound to testify 
against these delusions, and will doso. Blessed 
be His name, some have to acknowledge in 
their experience, that “Greater is He that is 
in us than He that is in the world.” 

Tenth month 11th, 1836.—I have thought 
since the loss the Church has sustained in the 
removal of that extraordinary instrument in 
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the Lord’s hand, our departed Edward Alex- 
ander, that his was a day of brightness. He 
kept the faith as it is in Jesus, and faith in 
the principles professed by us as a Society, 
without wavering; his sun has set in bright- 
ness, and the savour of life unto life remains 
in those who were of the same belief, and 
under the same baptism that he was baptized 
with, having had often to acknowledge in 
secret that surely his fellowship was with the 
Father and with His Son Christ Jesus. It 
has appeared to me that his life in the minis- 
try somewhat resembled that of his Great 
Pattern. It seemed as if he was given to us 
in love and mercy to our souls—raised up to 
turn us to the light of Christ in our own hearts, 
from the power of Satan unto God, and s0 
come to know through our Holy Redeemer a 
deliverance from sin. He was “ endued with 
power from on high” to speak a word in sea- 
son to the tribulated travellers. He was an 
encourager of the youth, and a sharp witness 
against transgressors. I have, however, feared 
that many were too much leaning on him, 
and rejoicing in his brightness, yet the work 
was not according to the knowledge of the 
truth as declared to them through him. I 
believe he was an instrument designed to 
gather us to come and sit down at the Lord’s 
table—even sent to the highways and hedges 
for this purpose, that His table might be filled. 
Yet it is not filled as was designed by thus 
raising him up. He was one who might be 
termed weak and despised of this world, yet 
who was enabled through his Redeemer to 
confound the wisdom of the wise, and bring 
to nought the understanding of the prudent. 
We could say from what we saw in him— 
“Great and marvellous are Thy works,” &c. 
How great will be our condemnation if this 
bright star, lent us for a season to point out 
so eminently, and to light our steps safely to 
the haven of rest, in the only sure path that 
leads thereto—how great, I say, will be the 
fault on our part, if we have chosen dark- 
ness rather than light, and may at last stum- 
ble on the dark mountains. I hope it is not 
the case with all, but that some will come for- 
ward to give God the glory, and that many 
desire in secret to follow him as he has fol- 
lowed Christ, to die the death of the right- 
eous, that their latter end may be like his. I 
hope that, seeing the places are becoming 
vacant, many gathering to their everlasting 
rest, may stimulate others to come into the 
vineyard and work; that they may receive 
the penny, for unless we work, we shall not 
be worthy to receive it at the close of the day. 
Many forsake their sure mercies, by turning 
aside when the language has powertully gone 
forth immediately and instrumentally, so that 
there could be no mistake—saying, “ This is 
the way—-walk in it.” May we be wise now 
—willing to put our shoulders to the burden, 
and come under the yoke, saying in sincerity, 
“Thy will, not mine, be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” Then we may expect the joyful 
sound, “ Well done good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” I be- 
lieve we who have received the one talent 
must also occupy faithfully with it if we re- 
ceive this sentence. 

‘ifth month 1st, 1840.—My exercise at this 
Yearly Meeting has been beyond what I could 
describe ; great have been my fears that, not- 
withstanding all, the enemy has prevailed 
with those among this people who many 
years stood as watchers on the walls of our 








Zion. Yet, I believe, he has not done with 
us, nor will he leave us until another strata- 
gem is speciously laid, with design to lower 
our standard in the truth as followed in the 
innocent lives and simplicity of our early 
Friends, and by those who have been careful 
to guard every avenue, lest the hedge set up 
around us might be broken down, and so that 
liberty which is of the enemy, and not of the 
truth, might by any means enter and spoil 
the beautiful order in which we were built up, 
founded on the Immutable Rock, even Christ, 
who first gathered us from all dependence 
save on Him alone; laid for us our foundation, 
the first stone in the spiritual building ; raised 
for us Himself, when He called us trom the 
“ Lo here’s and Lo there’s,” saying, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life,” and “ This is the 
way—walk ye in it.” But alas! where are 
we going, or why are we going from this 
heavenly voice, and leaning on man’s wisdom 
that loveth change, and to do great things, 
seeking great things for themseves, which L 
believe will be brought to nought ere the glory 
of our God shall again cover us as a people. 

My belief is that the sifting and shaking 
will continue; the furnace shall be heated, 
until He whose right it is to take unto Him- 
self His own great power, and rule and reign 
in us, shall sit as King, Judge, Lawgiver, and 
we become His humble followers, not taking 
one step without His command, following 
Him out of all error into all truth; for it is 
the Lamb and His followers that shall have 
the victory. I believe, through all the storms 
that have assailed us, there are those whose 
heads are covered with grey hairs, who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, have 
sat as with their heads bowed down during 
this Yearly Meeting at the things going for- 
ward around them, scarcely able to say, 
“Spare Thy people, oh! Lord,” &. Ere long 
these will be gathered to their everlasting 
rest, having been as pillars in their Lord’s 
house, that went not out. Having passed 
through great tribulations, and kept firm on 
the Rock of Ages, Christ Jesus, their building 
has not been shaken, nor will it fall. The 
sentence, to these, I believe, will be, ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, thou hast 
been faithful over a few things; I will make 
thee ruler over many things,” &c. Matt. xxv. 
or 

. (To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Indian Council. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 

In the afternoon Lone Wolf, on behalf of 
the Kiowas, replied as follows : 

“The Arapahoes, Comanches and all these 
prairie Indians are my friends, and I want 
all the council to listen to what I have to say. 
When I was a little boy I heard that the 
Cherokees were trying to make a good road, 
and make this country larger for the Kiowas. 
Now I know who it was. All these chiefs 
assembled here are my brothers, all of the 
same skin, and I want them to take pity on 
me and help fix this thing up; I want all these 
Indians on the prairie, the Cheyennes and 
others, to listen to what I say. I am going 
to give you my heart, and let you fix up the 
road, if you fix it straight, I and my people 
are going to travel in this road you are mak- 
ing, and if I get off from it the fault will be 
yours, because you don’t make the road 
straight. 1 commit my women and children 
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to you. My friends I am ready to do all that 
you ask me to do, but first I want you to take 
away all the soldiers from my country. I 
want to live just as you do. I want traders 
but no soldiers up and down these streams. 
Those eastern Indians are just like the white 
people, and that is just the way that I and my 
people want to live. But first let all the sol- 
diers be taken out of the country. I have 
laid fast hold of all this talk, except going to 
Washington, and that they have tried to pur- 
suade me to do for a long time, but I went to 
Washington once, and they did nothing for 
me, and when I got home the first thing they 
did was to make war on me. What is the use 
of going again? My brothers we are all In- 
dians, and for that reason I have listened to 
all. I would not have listened to the whites 
in the same way. I hope that all you have 
said is true. When I was a little boy my 
country extended from the Rio Grande to the 
Missouri, and I hope you will fix it just that 
way again, that will be just right, what more 
can I say. I have given all my young men 
to you, we all belong to you, we are on your 
road. All Ll ask is that my country may be 
extended as proposed, and troops taken out 
of it. Kicking Bird and all these young men 
are of the same mind as myself, they left the 
buffalo and went on the white man’s path; 
but those white men about Fort Sill used my 
people badly, and they went back to the buf- 
falo. They have now returned to these civi- 
lized Indians, and I trust they will fix it all 
up right. 

“John Jumper then proposed to adjourn 
till to-morrow morning, when he will address 
the Kiowas. 

“Lone Wolf proposed that the council con- 
tinue to-morrow, and to-morrow evening go 
home. 

(“I here informed the council that impor- 
tant issues deeply involving some of these 
people were yet unsettled, and urged every 
member now present to remain until every 
effort was exhausted to assist in settling the 
difficulties.) 

** Adjourned till to-morrow morning. After 


adjournment Lone Wolf and Little Raven, of 


the Arapahoes, came to my tent, where the 
latter urged the former to accept the propo- 
sition made by the council, return the prison- 
ers and the stolen mules, and go to Washing- 
ton to settle the remaining difficulties. He 
told him plainly that it was useless to ask 


“Washington” to remove Fort Sill, but if 


they, the Kiowas, behaved themselves, the 
soldiers would never be allowed toinjure them. 
“8th mo. 4th.—Council met. White Wolf, 


chief of the Cooch-a-teth-ka band of Coman- 
ches, being present for the first time, it was 
decided to honor his arrival by forming the 
circle, and embracing him and his staff with 


the usual salutation of shaking hands. 


“John Jumper addressed the council as 


follows: 


“My Brother Kiowas, I speak to you with 
Our lan- 


a clear heart. We are all Indians. 
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of our separation, and a daily mingling be- 
tween us would result to great advantage. I 
want you to listen to my talk good ; give heed 
to nothing else; be disturbed by no outside 
matters. You have an opportunity to recon- 
cile your difficulties. We were sent here to 
make peace with you, and maintain it both 
with yourselves and the United States. Es 
tablish yourselves at one place, and be content, 
this is our advice. I want you fully to under- 
stand I am telling you the truth. You have 
implements of war in your hands, we tell you 
to put them aside; this talk may disturb you, 
but it is for your good, your old men have 
raised you up to this position, but we, your 
brothers, advise you to put down your imple- 
ments of war immediately. I have been a 
warrior like you. A few years ago where we 
now live, there were no Seminoles. I went 
far from my nation, beyond ‘Tampa Bay,’ a 
small portion of my people went with me, and 
a small tract of land was allotted us. The 
President requested us to remove to our 
brothers west of the Mississippi. The Presi- 
dent promised if we would go to our brethren 
the Muscogies, he would provide for us and 
subsist us. At that time I had many chiefs, 
women and children, plenty of them all with 
me. I refused to answer this advice, but 
chose rather to fight the Government and 
risk the consequences. I had no other nation 
to help me. Our chiefs opened the war-path 
to their young men. The warriors felt that 
a gay frolic was approaching, the United 
States raised its arms and we went to fight- 
ing. The white path and the war path were 
both presented, we chose war and rejected 
peace. The war path was encompassed with 
clouds, no clear sky, a hard war strewed this 
path with the blood of my people. I have 
served my time in it. While prosecuting war 
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becomes. Your young men, women and chil- 
dren, will be satisfied, your mothers, children 
and friends, can be buried in peace. You 
must be friends with every nation; spill no 
blood. I talk for the benefit of your children 
and my children, to come after us. The Pre- 
sident of the United States is now waiting to 
hear your choice. Go to him with your wants, 
and his door is open to receive you, not only 
the President, but the Maker above, who has 
us under his protection and care. We want 
you to take good care, and consider well the 
road you choose. Let us all unite on one road, 
as the waters of these several streams unite 
to form the Washita. It makes a strong 
stream, we cannot change its course. 

“ And let me tell you, if all the Indian tribes 
combined were to declare war against the 
United States, it would be utterly useless, 
they would only equal in numbers the people 
of one State. The United States is rapidly 
advancing in population, and during its ad- 
vancement it watches every violation of In- 
dian treaties, as an excuse for taking addi- 
tional territory. 

“ Locate yourselves in one place, and com- 
mence with your civilized brothers, and if 
you remain at peace, the President will sub- 
sist you till you become a working people, 
raise your own subsistence, and kill your own 
meat, and if you hunt the buffalo, you can do 
it in peace. When you do this, and live in 
your own houses, and plant your own corn, 
then the President will remove the soldiers 
from your territory. A few years ago there 
was a settlement beyond that hill, (Fort Cobb) 
and the United States located troops there to 
see that treaties were not violated, and when 
they commenced farming the soldiers were 
taken away. 

“ But while you continue to go on the war 


the President sent messengers of peace to us| path there is no prospect of the soldiers being 
at every opportunity ; we destroyed families}removed. When I first came to this country 
and set fire to their houses, in many instances|[ had nothing, save what the government 
we cut the throats of defenceless white mo-|gave me, an axe and a hoe, that was my be- 
thers while feeding their children, these are| ginning. My young men can now read and 
some of the crimes I have committed, and am| write, and do good work at farming. Some 
yet living, and don’t like to talk about it now ;|of my people have large stores, also we have 
for all this, I got pay in trouble, desolation| native mechanics and carpenters. Now, my 
and punishment. I never saw peace until [| brothers, if you lived near me and were desti- 
accepted the terms offered by the President,|tute, my young men would help you. I don’t 
and came to my people in the timber. I have| want much help from the President now, we 
now no knowledge of the spot where my|raise enough corn and cattle for our own uses. 
mother, my chiefs, my children or my people] All the aid I now require is to educate my 
were buried. The few children spared me by|children. And we also look to our white 
the war, are living in the Indian nation.|brothers to propagate the Gospel among us ; 
When peace was restored the bereaved sur-/all other wants are embraced in our treaty. 
vivors piteously asked: ‘Why did you go| You are better off to commence than I was. 
into this cruel war, why did you advise it?| When I came to this country, you had horses; 
You are responsible for the loss that has fallen) I have none; and if you would turn your at- 
upon us.’ tention to farming, you could soon be better 

“This is our sad history. At the close of|off than we are now. In a few years you 
the war, the President said to us: ‘ You re-| would have plenty—the results of your own 
jected my advice, you refused to accept peace,|industry. I want you now, before your pro- 
you fought against me, and are conquered, |perty is placed in another man’s hands, while 
nevertheless, I will not forsake you, but will] you have a home, to decide upon this good 
subsist you till you can subsist yourselves.’ |road, and accept the situation. There are bad 

“ When we were removed here the President|men in any nation. Some crimes are com- 


guage is different, and possibly you may not) fulfilled these promises, clothed my children,| mitted on the border, and perhaps many times 
understand all I have to say, but we have one| notwithstanding my disobedience, and I am|crimes may have been wrongfully charged 
mother, and we are the children of one wo-|now convinced of the folly of a small tribe}upon the Kiowas. You have a bad reputa- 
man, and we are the sons of one man. Our|going to war against so powerful an enemy.|tion, and these crimes are charged upon you. 
father in heaven orders that we should live| My own sad experience induces me to advise| Now my friends let me suggest that if you 
in this way. He makes us one color, but|the principal chiefs of the Kiowas, to stop,| have any property in your possession belong- 
gives us different tongues, white, red and|before your young men are killed, and their|ing to the United States keep it; do not dis- 
black. All are children of one woman. The|survivors hold you in reproach. I know the} pose of it until you make peace with the Pre- 
great God created us for his own use and plea-| war path is not a good path, but the longer|sident; then return it and all private property, 
sure. Different tongues has been the cause! you walk in the peace path, the brighter it' and let the United States do the same by you. 
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evaporation, and chemical processes. Similar 
works are in operation at Wadsworth, the 
raw material to supply them being brought 
from Hot Springs, some fifty miles east, on 
the line of the Central Pacific Railroad. The 
deposits are practically inexhaustible.— Good 
Health. 


Selected. 


FINISHING THE WORK. 
Ever in life is a work to do, 
Long enduring, and ne’er gone through ; 
Seeming to end, and begun anew. 


Knowledge hath still some more to know ; 
Wealth hath greater to which to grow; 
Every race hath farther to go. 


Say not, e’en at thy latest date, 
Now I have naught but to rest and wait ; 
Something will take thee without the gate. 


What if thine earthly task be o’er, 
Still is another for thee in store, 
Heavenward walking, and heavenly lore: 


Graces to nurture ; snares to shun ; 
Temptations to combat, one by one: 
This is a work which will ne’er be done. 


Only One, when he bowed the head, 
Where on the cross he for thee had bled, 
Rightly then, “It is finished,” said. 
Well on thy bed of death for thee, 
If ever said it may fitly be, 
“Christ hath finished my work for me.” 
Tord Kinloch. 


Selected. 
THE TREE. 


I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 

And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 

As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 

Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold ; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 

I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 

With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed : 
And when the autumn winds have stripped thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 

And through thy leafless arms to look above 


On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 
love. ; 


What Becomes of Them? 


The occurrence of the annual series of col- 
lege commencements naturally provokes a 
repetition of the question once asked by a per- 
son of philosophic tendency, “ What becomes 
of all the gifted young men who graduate 
every year from our colleges, and who are 
expected to make a great figure in the world?” 
The question may shape itself differently : 
“Why is it that so many young men, who 
graduate with high promise, are never known 
after they leave the commencement stage, and 
that the real men of power are so often the 
men whom no one ever heard of while they 
were in college ?” 

One cause, no doubt, may be found in the 
fact that oftentimes the successful competitor 
has made it the end of his ambition to graduate 
with a high appointment. When that result 
18 attained, his goal is reached. He has noth- 
ing further to aspire to. The motive power 
18 exhausted. His classmate, who aimed to 
be a man, rather than to be valedictorian, 
goes on with undiminished, with increasing, 
momentum, and is heard of. 

Not seldom it is not graduating well, but 
graduating at all, that exhibits and develops 
the qualities which assure success. We re- 
member a young man, a candidate for the 
ministry, who, at the age perhaps of eighteen, 


left his home to enter the academy. His 


father could afford him but scanty aid. From | 
the Education Society he received nothing, so | 


he depended mainly and increasingly upon 
himself. 


portunity by which he could earn anything, | 
frequently walking ten or fifteen miles to 
preach on the Sabbath, and walking back in 
season for recitation before breakfast on Mon- 
day morning. When he graduated, he was 
not the first scholar in his class. It would 
have been a miracle if he had been, so largely 


were his time and his energies expended upon | 


procuring the means of maintenance. But) 
the experience through which he had passed, | 
and the spirit in which he had met it, had| 
given him a resolution, a breadth of mind, a 
knowledge of the conditions of success, a sym- 
pathy with humanity, that made him the first | 
man in his class and that have enabled him, 
ever since, to maintain this preéminence. 

And it may often take place that the very) 
qualities that ensure immediate success and | 
distinction in the college course, are hostile 
to real and permanent success. One man has 
a ready verbal memory. He can commit, 
whether he understands or not. He recites! 
his propositions from memory, without wast-| 
ing time and strength in trying to compre-| 
hend them. He will often make a brilliant 
recitation, when his neighbor, who cannot} 
learn what he does not understand makes but | 
a poor figure. One student must be ever ask- | 
ing questions that lead him aside from the| 
immediate track of the lesson. If the study| 
be history, be goes back to the events which 
were causes, and forward to the events which 





were results, and he traces out the parallel | 


course of contemporary history. 


“ Why?” 
“ What then ?” he perpetually asks. 


And so| 


Through his preparatory studies | 
and his college course, he accepted every op- | 


reciter, at the expense of the more thorough 
but less showy thinker; let the student be 
more intent on knowing than on seeming to 
know; and let him remember that Commence- 
ment is rightly named. It is but the com- 
mencement. If he mistake it for the end, he 
assures his own ultimate and remediless fail- 
ure.—Vat. Baptist. 
csiilpttiiitnee 
The Goose-Liver Pasty. 

The fattening of geese for the tureen is now 
carried on in Strasburg very extensively. It is 
chiefly in the handsof women. The fatteners 
or “ crammers” buy their birds late in autumn, 
either lean or half fattened. Young, well 
formed geese are selected in preference. Some 
crammers, however, will also take older birds. 

The unhappy birds are confined in narrow 
cages, with just sufficient room for a move- 
ment forward or backward to the extent of a 
few inches, although precluding the possibility 
of turning round. The cage bas a narrow 
opening in front, through which the bird can 
put its head to drink, a vessel of water being 
placed before it. Great attention is paid to 
the cleanness of the cage. Most crammers 
keep the birds in cellars and dark places only, 
caged up as close as possible during their 
three or four weeks’ martyrdom ; but some 
follow a more humane method, allowing their 
birds at least the enjoyment of the light of 
day, and alittle freedom of motion. We have 
been assured, and we have certainly had oc- 
casion also to judge for ourselves, that these 
trifling indulgences granted to the poor birds 
do not act so adversely upon the development 
of the liver as is usually urged in explanation 
and excuse of the more cruel system. 

In the actual cramming process, the maize 
is soaked in warm water with a little salt in 
it ; or it is parboiled in water seasoned with a 


he may be unprepared with an exact and |little salt. 


brilliant account of the text book, and may 
have alow mark; and yet he is laying the 
foundation, it may be, for future greatness. 
The scholar of better marks has given his 
whole mind, perhaps, to the acquisition of the 
pages assigned to the class; beyond this he 
has not gone. 

The biographer of Sir Henry Lawrence 
quotes from one of his school day friends the 
remark: “I am satisfied that had our profes- 
sors been asked to name the cadet of all the 
120 youths present at the academy, whom 
they deemed most likely to distinguish him- 
self in after life, Henry Lawrence’s name 
would have occurred to none.” And the fol-| 
lowing statement goes far at the same time 
to tell why he stood somewhat low at school, 
and also why, in subsequent life, he proved 
himself one of the first men of his age: “he| 
was always asking the reasons of things, and | 
tracing effects to their causes; walking slowly, | 
as it were, and marking the road.” 

And his youthful studies were not the end,| 
they were but the beginning of his education. 
When some one remarked to him, that it was 
a pity that he had not been better taught 
when at school, Lawrence replied: “ Well, 
that’s past; we can now teach ourselves.” 
And teach himself he did. Daring the whole 
of his life in East India, where many an 
officer finds in the climate an excuse for in- 


dolence, he spent every leisure hour in read-| 


ing, observing, inquiring, thinking on what 
he had acquired, and giving the result of his 





reflections to the world through the press. 
Let the instructor not overrate the brilliant 


The cramming is performed twice or three 
times a day; the greater or less frequency of 
feeding depends upon the more or less rapid 
digestion of the bird. 

The poor goose is dragged forth for the 
puopose from its narrow cage by the feeder, 
who places it firmly between her knees, opens 
the beak with one hand, and crams the soften- 
ed maize down the gullet with the other. Ex- 


| pert crammerssimply push the feed down with 


the finger. The less skillful hands generally use 
a funnel for the purpose, with asmooth wood 
or ivory stick to expedite the descent of the 
food. Some give their birds, instead of maize, 
or alternately with it, balls made of potato 
flour and barley meal. 

When the bird has bad enough, in the judg- 
ment of the feeder, it is thrust back into its 
living tomb, and left to digest, in helpless im- 
mobility, its forced gorging, till its turn comes 
round again for another repetition of the same 


‘unnatural act in the same sad drama of suf- 


fering. 

It usually takes from a fortnight to three 
or four weeks to cram a goose up to the proper 
“ sticking” or throat-cutting point. 

In the last stage of the process, the unhap- 
py goose may be said literally to sweat fat 
through all pores of its body ; its cellular tissue, 
its intestines, its blood, are absolutely loaded 
with fat. 

Under the unnatural treatment, the liver of 
the bird swells to an enormous size, attaining 
a weight of one to two, and, in some rare ex- 
ceptional cases, even three pounds. In the 
last state of the fattening process, the cram. 
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mer has to be very watchful and careful in 
the handling of her birds, as cases of apoplexy 


are by no means rare. An unlucky blow or 
a hard squeeze will often suffice to bring the 
unhappy bird’s life to an untimely end. We 
were told by a crammer who passes for one of 
the most expert in her business in Strasburg, 
that she has literally to watch the birds’ eyes 
for the symptoms threatening a premature 
end. Ifa goose is permitted to fall a victim 
to apoplexy instead of the knife, the loss to 
the feeder is rather serious, as the liver of the 
dead bird, filled with dark-colored blood, is 
held to be of no use to the pastry-cook. 

When the crammer thinks the time has 
come for the poor fat goose, the knife puts an 
end to its miserable life. 

The dead bird is properly drawn, the liver 
being left intact inside, as this most important 
part must first acquire the necessary degree 
of firmness before it can be taken out. To 
this end the carcass is kept hanging for twenty- 
four hours in a cold and airy place; after 
which the liver is most carefully removed, so 
that no scratch orother blemish may be found 
on it. A fine liver must look a nice light sal- 
mon or cream color. We saw five superior 
livers at one crammer’s, four at another, and 
nine at a third place—all of them remarka- 
bly fine looking and of large size, averaging 
from one and a half to two pounds each in 
weight. These all had come from small birds, 
weighing when drawn six or seven pounds 
only. 

These birds had been fed three weeks, on 
an average twice a day, entirely with par- 
boiled maize; the total quantity of Indian 
corn consumed in the process averaging some 
twenty quarts per bird. 

The livers are neatly wrapped in a wet 
muslin or fine linen cloth, to be taken to the 
pastry-cook, who pays for them according to 
size and quality. In January last the prices 
ranged rather low, livers under one pound 
weight fetching no more than three shillings 
per pound. Above one pound up to one pound 
anda half, they were paid at the rate of 3s. 
6d. to 3s. 9d. per pound ; above one pound and 
a half up to two pounds, 4s. per pound ; above 
two pounds, 5s., and even 6s. per pound. A 
few months before, large livers had actually 
fetched 7s. 6d., to 8s. per pound. The pastry- 
cook seasons and spices the raw liver, after 
which he places it in the tureen along with 
truffles and other ingredients. The dearest 
tureens generally contain only one large liver, 
while the less expensive contain two or several 
smaller livers. We were shown a tureen in 
the Meisengasse, with an exceptionally large 
liver in it, which we were told weighed three 
pounds one ounce; for this article the lucky 
proprietor got the small sum of 2/. 10s. The 
article went to Gen. Fransecky, commander 
of the military district of Alsace-Lorraine. So 
the pastryman, who ostentatiously professed 
strong philo-French predilections, might, in 
addition to the handsome price netted by him, 
rejoice also in the patriotic hope of giving the 
hated German general a dyspeptic fit. When 
the contents of the tureen have been duly 
baked, a layer of fresh hog’s lard is poured 
over the mass to keep it from contact with 
the air. 

It is calculated that the amount of money 
which the Strasburg pastry-cooks net annu- 
ally by the sale of goose liver-tureens reaches 
very nearly one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 


Cee 
————— 
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It is, however, a wicked and cruel industry |out ostentation or an idea that they are doin 


at the best, even with the infusion of the 
largest practicable portion of humanity, in 
the treatment of these unhappy victims of 
the luxuriousness of man. 
product of the process, though no doubt most 
delicious to the palate of a gourmet, cannot 
possibly be wholesome.— Tinsley’s Magazine. 
secsoeailipesaiie 

English and American Girls.—The following 
remarks by an Englishman, contrasting the 
industrious habits of English and American 
girls and women, are worthy the attentive 
consideration of parents and daughters. How 
few American mothers, especially of cities and 
villages, compare favorably with the wealthy, 
titled ladies mentioned, in activity and indus- 
try ! 

‘**T can assure you that, having lived in dif- 
ferent castles and manor-houses of Great Bri- 
tain, and being accustomed to the industrious 
babits of duchesses and countesses, I was ut- 
terly astonished at the idleness of American 
ladies. No Englishwoman of rank (with the 
exception of a few parvenues), from the queen 
downward, would remain for one hour unem- 
ployed, or sit in a rocking-chair, unless seri- 
ously ill. They almost all (with hardly an 
exception) copy the business-letters of their 
husbands, fathers, or brothers; attend minute- 
ly to the wants of the poor around them, and 
then take part in their amusements, and sym- 
pathize with their sorrows ; visit and superin- 
tend the schools; work in their own gardens; 
see to their household concerns; think about 
their visitors ; look over the weekly accounts, 
not only of domestic expenses, but often those 
of the farm and estate; manage penny clubs 
in conjunction with the working classes, to 
help them to keep themselves; and with all 
these occupations, by early hours, they keep 
up their acquaintance with the literature and 


Besides that, the} 


more than their simple duty.”— Manufacturer 
and Builder. 
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It is always an ungrateful task to us to put 
down in black and white and send forth toa 
large number of readers, criticisms upon or 
condemnations of things occurring in our be- 
loved Society, however much we may think 
they give evidence of departure from its well- 
known faith and practices. We have had am- 
ple experience that controversy within a re- 
ligious Society is little likely to promote the 
growth of vital religion among its members, 
and where the points at issue are, by both 
parties, deemed important to its present wel- 
fare or future usefulness, to treat them with 
the justice and candor required, calls for the 
exercise of a perspicacity and self-command 
to which not many can lay claim. But in a 
time of innovation, and we might say, of rev- 
olution in our portion of the professing church, 
like the present, as consciencious journalists 
we feel ourselves bound to keep our readers 
apprized of the new features developed, and 
to warn them, if need be, of the goal to which 
the Society appears to be hastening. 

Weare often told that the differences among 
the members are upon minor points, and 
though the condition of things requires care, 
yet there is no cause for anxiety or alarm. 
But however the points now in controversy 
among Friends may, to others, seem of minor 
worth or of comparatively little consequence, 





politics of the day, and cultivate the accom- 
plishments of music and drawing, and besides | 
often acquire some knowledge of scientific! 
pursuits. 

“The late Marchioness of Landsowne was| 
so well acquainted with her cottagers in her 


\to us they are invested with a subversive cha- 


racter and a deep significance, that threaten 
results too serious to allow them to be lightly 
passed by, and involve principles directly af- 
fecting the whole religious system that has 
heretofore preserved us as a distinct people. 

We fully believe that if the Society ever 


neighborhood, that she used to visit and look |realizes the end for which it was instituted 
at the corpses of the dead, because she found |by the Head of the Church, it must be by ad- 
that ber doing so soothed and comforted the |hering undeviatingly and consistently to all 


bereaved. Lady Landsowne’s only daughter 
used one hundred guineas (given her by her 
father-in-law, Lord Suffolk, to buy a bracelet) 
to build pig-sties with his permission, at her 
husband’s country residence. She educates 
her own children without assistance, teaching | 
the boys Latin, and the girls all the usual 
branches of education. The late Duchess of 
Bedford, I accidentally discovered when on 
a visit to Woburn, had for thirty years of her| 
married life risen at six o’clock, summer and 
winter, lit her own fire, made some tea for 
the duke and herself, and then, as he wrote 
his own letters of business she copied them, 
and they came down to a large party of 
guests at ten o’clock, to dispense breakfast, 
without saying one word of their matutinal 
avocations; so that you might have been a 
visitor in the house without finding out that 
the duke or duchess had transacted the ne- 
cessary business of the day, before, perhaps, 
you had risen! I rather mention those that 
are gone to their reward than write of women 
that are still among us; but you may believe 
me when I say that I am constantly among 
those who live such lives of energy and use- 


fulness, but they so employ themselves with. | fession to the more enlightened age and the 


|the doctrines of the gospel as it originally un- 


derstood and promulgated them, and in the 
maintenance of all the testimonies which ita 
faithful members in the beginning, and in 
every generation since, have experienced to 
arise out of a practical application of those 
doctrines to the duties of life. Ifit turn away 
from these or from any of them, it not only 
ceases to be what its distinguishing name im- 
ports, but, having betrayed its trust, it be- 
comes a hindrance to the advancement of 
the cause of truth, a blight instead of a bless- 
ing in the visible church. Having from the 
beginning, not only made profession of Chris- 
tianity in its simplicity and spirituality, but 
borne a systematic testimony against those 
doctrines, outward rites and observances, 
which it bas ever believed to be foreign to 
the spirit of the pure religion of Christ, the 
defection and departure of its members from 
its faith and church system constitute a most 
effective means for wounding that pure reli- 
gion in the house of its professed friends, and 
discouraging others from striving to obtain it. 

The sentiment often expressed, that it is 
necessary to accommodate our religious pro- 
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more intellectual culture of the general soci- 
ety in which we live, indicates not a little of 
error or confusion of thought. The religion 
of the New Testament is not a changeable 
religion. Its doctrines are not for one age 
only, but for all: its truths are yea and amen 
forever. Friends have ever believed that their 
religion is Christianity revived. If it was in 
accordance with the truths of the gospel two 
centuries ago, it must be so now; and if it 
then led those who were faithful to its re- 
quirements into the testimonies which ren- 
dered Friends a peculiar people, it must do 
so still. Their religion cannot be changed, 
and they remain the same Society as in the 
beginning. Nor is the Society a broad church 
organization, within which persons holding 
diverse articles of faith, some observing, and 
others testifying against certain rites and cer- 
emonies, may harmonize together. It was 
athered out of other religious professions by 
the Head of the Church for a specific purpose ; 
to hold up before the world and exemplify in 
life and conversation the simple, unadulterat- 
ed truths of the gospel. It imposes its faith 
upon none, leaving every one to enjoy the 
liberty of conscience which it claims for it- 
self; and its catholic spirit freely extends in 
christian love to all the true disciples of 
Christ, as well without as within its pale. 
But it is its religious duty not only to main- 
tain the truth, but to testify against error. 
If any amongst its members are not united 
with it in its faith and its testimonies, and so 
openly declare or act, they are bound by 
christian integrity to withdraw from its com- 
munion ; or, if they perist in imposing them- 
selves on it, it is bound by its allegiance to the 
cause of Truth, after unavailing gospel labor, 
to disown them, and this without any breach 
of heavenly charity. 

How fur the Society and its pure christian 
profession have suffered by this duty not hav- 
ing been performed faithfully by either party, 
we have had repeatedly and sadly to notice. 
It stands this day shorn of its original bright- 
ness and power as an advanced section of the 
universal church, though so many within ‘it 
are exulting in the backward steps it has 
taken into things from which it was separat- 
ed in its rise by its divine Leader. Where a 
large portion of those now claiming member- 
ship will ultimately arrive, if they continue 
in the course they have chosen, the following 
may assist our readers in determining. 

In the 8th month number of the “ Chris- 
tian Worker” is a letter from Dr. Edward 
Ash, of England, in reply to one received by 
him from a member iu this city, inquiring 
what was the practice in the Society there 
“when any of its members partook of the 
outward ordinances, and wished to retain 
their membership.” In the reply the Doctor 
states that as his “own knowledge of such 
matters is but scanty, I have not only applied 
for information to several Friends bere [ Bris- 
tol], but also have written to two in the north 
of England, who would be universally regard- 
ed as peculiarly likely to be well Mformed.” 
The information he obtained in relation to 
the disposal of cases where members have 
participated in the rite of water Baptism and 
the Supper, goes to show that for the last 
twenty years or more, the all but, if not the 
absolutely universal practice has been not to dis- 
own. He then instances twelve cases brought 
to his knowledge of members, participants in 
these rites, all but one of whom remained 
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members, some holding important stations in| priestly celibacy? A young man without 
the Society. | property feels called to give his whole time to 

The practice of not bearing testimony | the work of the ninistry ; he knows that if he 
against such an open violation ofa well known| marries he must either disobey the call or 
and long established testimony of the Society,| neglect his family, because the Society makes 
having become all but, if not universal in Eng-| no provision for their support. What is he to 
land, it matters not what the number may be|do? The question with him is, Shall I put the 
who thus openly show they do not unite with/ call away from me, orshall I beacelibate?” * 





















Friends as witnesses to the spirituality of the 
christian religion, its baptism and commun- 
ion ; the meetings they belong to give equal 
evidence of either their unity with this change 
in faith and practice, or their want of chris- 
tian zeal and strength to testify against error. 
This being the case, it is but natural that 
those who wish to see the practice of these 
rites introduced among the members gener- 
ally, should desire it to be more undisguisedly 
and officially sanctioned ; that so in resorting 
to them they may not be troubled with any 
sense of wrong doing, which can hardly fail 
to attend their engaging in professedly reli- 
gious acts, which they well know contravene 
the oft declared religious principles and prac- 
tices of a Society of which they still claim to 
be members. 

Accordingly in the last number of the [Lon- 





* * * “When a Friend feels it right to set- 


tle himself in a particular meeting, and to la- 
bor wll his time tor the edification of its mem- 
bers, and for its increase, and his labors prove 
edifying .and acceptable, how can the mem- 
bers of that meeting hold themselves excused 
from ministering of their ‘carnal things’ to 
his wants, when they are clearly enjoined to 
do so by the New Testament command, Let 
him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things.” 
Such views as these go hand in hand with 
those that have led to the laying down of the 
“minor testimonies” of the gospel which 
Friends are called to uphold before the world. 
They are consistent adjuncts to the practice of 
the rites of baptism and the supper, and if 
they spread—as the loosely held principles of 
many at the present, and the experience 


don] “ Friend” is a communication relative to| of the past forces us to believe they will—and 
the “ Baptism of Sarah Smiley,” in which the} the demand for a earned ministry is complied 
author argues—and, considering the opinion| with, it will not be long before we will have 
on the subject of baptism among Friends in| young men among us studying divinity for a 








rect to suppose that by that act she has 
“withdrawn from the Society.” “She may 
have felt, (he says) that the progress amongst 
us of more Catholic views on the conditions of 
church fellowship, must ultimately lead to a 
modification of our discipline, and that mean- 
while her own duty was plain,” Xe. 
conclusion he arrives at is given in the fol- 
lowing words: “On no groand then could 
we believe it to be justifiable to exclude from 


our communion such of our friends as simply| nected with the 
comply with what they honestly believe to} separated. 


be Scriptural in the use of this [water bap- 
tism] and the kindred rite of the supper, while 
prayerfully avoiding dependence on any 
thing external.” He farther 


av cf 20 : 
says, “ Those separately assigned 


England, we think justly—that it is not cor-| livelihood. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ForEIGN.—The Geneva Court of Arbitration met for 
the last time on the 14th inst. Count Selopis, the pre- 
sident of the court, read the agreements of the arbitra- 
tors, concurring in the decision of the tribunal, and an- 
nounced that the sum awarded to the United States 


The} was $15,500,000 gold. 


At the close of the proceedings Count Selopis read 
an address congratulating his colleagues on the good 
relations preserved between them throughout the ses- 
sions of the board. The arbitrators and others con- 
court then exchanged farewells and 


The five arbitrators were agreed in awarding damages 
on account of the depredations committed by the Ala- 
bama; four of them for reasons assigned in the written 
decision, and the fifth, Lord Cockburn, for reasons 
by him. In the case of the Florida, 


who hold the freest interchange of sentiment} judgment is given against Great Britain by a majority 
with their fellow members, will have found| of four voices against one, and in that of the Shenan- 


that a large number of the most serious and re- 
flecting amongst them, are conscientiously dissatis- 
fied with our entire rejection of the two symbolic 
rites, undoubtedly practiced in the apostolic 
church of Gentile as well as Jewish believers.” 
The italics are our own. These, it is true, are 
the opinions and testimony of an individual, 
but taken in connection with that of Dr. Ash, 


| doah by a majority of three to two. 

Claims were put in by the agents of the United States 
for damages inflicted by the rebel cruisers Georgia, 
Sumpter, Nashville, Tallahassa, Chickamauga and 
others, but all these were set aside by a unanimous 
vote, some of them because the evidence was defective, 
and others because it was believed that the government 
of Great Britain had not failed in its duty in regard to 
the vessels. 

A special dispatch to the London Daily News from 


it gives pretty clear indication of where a} Rome, says the Emperors of Germany, Austria and 
large portion of the Society in England has| Russia, at their conference at Berlin, resolved to advise 


already got to, and what must be its termina- 
tion. 

Another writer in the same number of the 
same journal, thinks the Society culpable in 
not providing more amply for its ministers. 
It ought not only, he says, to furnish the 
funds necessary to meet his expenses when on 
a gospel mission, but also to support bis fam- 
ily during his absence. He thinks the pres- 
ent mode of helping ministers ought to be 
changed, so that when engaged in religious 
service he need not be burdened with appre- 
hensions relative to the support of his family. 
The meetings ought to raise a sustentation 
fund. “Now what is the tendency [he says] 
of such [the present] practice? Is it not to 
hinder the Lord’s work, or to lead to the Ro- 


man Catholic and unscriptural doctrine of| damage to pro 


the Pope to abandon the Jesuits, and agreed to use 
their good offices with the Italian government for the 
protection of foreign religious corporations in Italy. 

The Emperors of Austria and Russia, on the 11th 
inst., gave audience to the French Minister to Berlin. 
His reception was friendly, and satisfactory assurances 
were given as to the object of the imperial visit to Ger- 
many. 

The Austrian emperor left Berlin the evening of the 
11th inst. He was accompanied to the railroad station 
by Emperor William, Prince Frederick William, and 
many officers of the army and court. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 11th says: A great land- 
slide is reported near Fraga in Arragon, on the banks 
of the river Cinca. The bed of the river was filled with 
earth, its waters forced from their course, and the coun- 
try around the town inundated. The bridge which 
crossed the river at that point was carried away. A 
barge with forty men, women and children, taken from 
flooded houses, was swamped, and all on board drowned 
except three. Many other lives were lost, and the 
perty was very great. 
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A Brussels dispatch of the 13th says: A coal pit near 
Heristol, on the Neuse, was accidentally flooded to-day 
while the men were at work. The inundation was so 
sudden that twenty-five miners were drowned in the 
bottom of the pit. 

Rio Janeiro papers state that General Mitre, Argen- 
tine envoy, was preparing the basis of a treaty for the 
settlement of all the differences between Brazil and the 
Argentine Confederation. 

A great part of the potato crop in England has been 
destroyed by disease. The yield in some places in 
chalk ground is said to be good and the tubers sound, 
but in most places the crop is to a large extent a failure. 
The Farmer’s Chronicle estimates the total yield at about 
one-fourth of an average crop. 

The London Times, when announcing the result of 
the Geneva Arbitration, expresses satisfaction with the 
award on the ground that it will tend to obviate similar 
difficulties in future, and says : “ Willingly will we con- 
sent to pay this sum to improve the law of nations.” 
The other London journals rejoice over the conclusion 
of the controversy, and express the hope that the foun- 
dation has been laid for a permanent good understand- 
ing between the United States and Great Britain. 

As Prince Arthur is soon to visit Birmingham, the 
city authorities have made an appropriation for the ex- 
penses of his reception. The Republican club of Bir- 
mingham protest against the increase of local rates for 
such purposes, declaring that illuminations, decorations 
and banquets at the public expense on these occasions, 
were no longer in accordance with the spirit of the age. 

London, 9th mo. 16th.—Consols 92{. U.S 
1865, 93}; do. 1867, 92}; new five per cents, 894. 
Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 9} a 9{d.; Orleans, | 
10a10id. Sales 10,000 bales. Breadstuffs firmer. | 

A Havre dispatch of the 14th says: President Thiers 
arrived here to-day, and was waited on by the city 
officers, headed by the mayor. He was presented with 
an address, and in reply expressed his pleasure at the 
favorable relations existing between France and other 
nations. He said he would endeavour to establish peace 
at home, and remove all cause of contention among the 
French people, and would continue to govern the coun- 
try in the same spirit as heretofore. The reception 
extended to Thiers was of the warmest character. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 15th says: The king open- 
ed the sessions of the new Cortes to-day. In his speech 
he stated that the efforts to re-establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the Papal See had so far proved unavail- 
ing. The promised reform in Cuba would be carried 
into effect as soon as the rebellion wasover. The king 
said that the government was determined to subdue the 
rebellion in Cuba, and would send to the island all the 
additional troops required. Zorilla, Prime Minister, 
was present, and made a loyal and patriotic speech. 
He assured his friends that the government would be 
administered not for a party, but for the whole people 
of the country. 

The cholera epidemic has abated in Russia, but is 
reported to be on the increase in the Austrian province 
of Galicia. 


. 9-20’s of 
| 


Unitep StatTEs.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in| from Gilbert Macomber, Mass., $2, vol. 46; from Ruth | 


Philadelphia last week numbered 284, 
children under two years of age. There 
of cholera infantum, 33 of consumption, 


including 116 
were 17 deaths 


more deaths than ever occurred before in any similar} 
period. The great heat accounts for the unusual mor-| 
tality. There were 1,547 deaths of cholera infantum, | 
and a large number of sunstroke, debility, congestion of] 
the brain, Xe. 

A cable dispatch to the Pacific Mail Steamship Com-| 
pany, confirms the report of the burning of the steamer | 
America. It states also that three of the crew and| 
thirty Chinese passengers were lost. It is believed that 
the lost specie may be recovered by divers. 

There are 192 mills in the State of Nevada, used in 


the crushing and reduction of the ores of gold and|; 


silver. They carry 2848 stamps, and cost over $10,- 
000,000. 

The census of 1870 shows the number of cotton 
manufacturing establishments in the entire country to 
be 956. Massachusetts had 191; Rhode Island 139 ;| 
Pennsylvania 138; Connecticut 111; New York 81.| 
Wages paid during the year $39,044,132. Total value| 
of products $111,737,686. The quantity of print cloths 
made during the year was 489,250,000 yards, of sheet-| 
ing, shirtings and twilled goods 478,204,000 yards, of| 
lawns and fine muslins 34,533,462 yards. 

Thirty more Chinese students arrived a few days| 
since at San Francisco. Three tutors of mandarin rank 
accompany them. As the last students, while in the 





United States, imbibed christian views, all the forms of 
the religion of Confucius are hereafter to be rigidly en- 
forced, and Chinese religious instruction is to form a 
part of the regular lessons. The students are of both 
sexes, of high rank and intelligent. They are sent by the 
Chinese government, which provides liberally for their 
education, and designs to send thirty students to this 
country annually. 

The customs receipts for the week ending 9th mo. 
14th, were at New York $3,522,305 ; Boston, $552,301 ; 
Baltimore, $165,749. 

The balance in the Treasury at the close of business 
on the 14th inst. were: Currency, $5,796,871; coin, 
$74,864,698, including coin certificates, 27,566,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 16th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 113}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 114; ditto, 
1868, 113}; ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 107}. Superfine 
flour, S56 a State extra, 5 oT 
brands, 77.75 a $11.25. 
$1.58 ; 


, 
$1.70. Rye, 76 a 78 cts. 


> 


aww 


$6.50: 7.59 a 37.65; finer 
No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
red western, 31.60 a $1.67; amber Indiana, 
Oats, 42 a 52 et Western 
mixed corn, 64 cts.; yellow, 65 cts.; southern white, 80 
cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 21} a 21} ets. for middlings, 
uplands and New Orleans. Cuba sugar, 8{ a 9 cts. 
Superfine flour, $4.62 a $5.50; extras at $5.75 a $ 
finer brands, $6.75 a $10.50. Red wheat, $1.60 a -1.72; 
amber, $1.70 a 31.76; No. 1 Milwaukie spring, $1.60; 
white, S1.80 a $1.90. Yellow corn, 66 cts. Oats, 37 a 
43 cts. Smoked hams, 16a18 cts. Lard, 9 a 9} ets. 
About 2,500 beef cattle were sold at the Avenue Drove- 
yard. Choice at 7: } cts. per 1b. gross; fair to good, 
65 a7} cts. and common 4} a 6} « Sales of 12,000 
sheep at 5a6) cts. per Ib. gross. Hogs, $8 a $8.25 per 
100 Ib. me Receipts S00 head. 
extra flour, $6.aS7. No. 1 spring wheat, +1.28; No. 2 
Si.21. No. 2 corn, 36 ets. No. 2 oats, 245 3 No 
rye, 57 cts. No. 2 barley, 69 cts. Winter lard, 9 cts. ; 
summer, 8? cts. St. Louis —No. 1 winter red wheat, 
$1.79 a +1.80; No. 3 fall, $1.65. No. 36} 
Oats, 263 a27 ets. Cineinnati—Family flour, $7.40 
Red wheat, $1.40 a $1.45. Corn, 45 ets. Old 
be Cleveland.—No. 2 winter 


new,: 
red wheat, 51.42. Corn, 48 a 49 cts. No. 1 oats, 34 cts. 
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t 
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2 corn, 36a 
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oats, 33 a > cts. 
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RECEIPTS. 


| Received from Charles Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 46 ; from 


Rebecca Hibberd, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Pelatiah Gove, 
Vt., $2, 
Thomas Conard, Agent, Pa., for William Wickersham, 
Susanna Chambers, Mary Jane Chambers, and Thomas 
Passmore, $2 each, vol. 46; from Isaac Huestis, M. D., 
Agent, O., 5 
Ann Smith, Amy John, James Edgerton, Fleming 
Crew, Burwell Peebles, Lewis W. Bye, Clarkson Bur- 
gess, Thomas Hobson, and John 8. Fowler, $2 each, 
| vol. 46; from John Bell, Agent, Ind., for John Griffith, 
William E. Bell, Job Windle and Isaac E. Windle, 
$2 each, vol. 46, and for Charles H. Shoemaker, $2, to 
| No. 20, vol. 47; from Thomas Bundy, O., $2, vol. 46; 


-») 


P. Johnson, Pa., 


Ps. 


vol. 46; from Sarah C. Winner, 


So 


$2, 46; 


vol 


Agent N. Y., 


=») 


vol. 46, and for Levi H. Atwater, 


» 


Breckon, 52 each, vol. 46, and for David Haight, $2, 
to No. 8, vol. 47; from Jesse W. Taylor, City, 32, vol. 
416; from John B. Jones, N.J., $2, vol. 46; from Howard 
Yarnall, City, $2, vol. 46, and for Thomas Yarnall, 
and Jesse Yarnall, Pa., $2 each, vol. 46; from Phebe 
McBride, Io., 52, vol. 46; from Charles Burton, Pa., 
per M. M. Child, 52, vol. 46; from Gilbert Cope and 
Lucy Cope, Pa., $2 each, vol. 46; from Samuel Ran- 
dolph, City, $2, vol. 46, and for Mary Randolph, #2, 
vol. 46; from George Matlack, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from 
Abel J. Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 46 ; from George Sharp- 
ess, Pa. $2, vol. 46; from Reuben Battin, Agent, Pa., 

to No. 10, vol. 47, and for Abel McCarty, George 


.” 


| Schill, Henry Brackman, and Theodore Hess, $2 each, 


vol. 46, for Aaron MeCarty, $2, to No. 43, vol. 46, 
Joseph McCarty, 52, to No. 44, vol. 46, Sarah Minard, 
+2, to No. 11, vol. 47, and for Jesse Met ‘arty, $2, to No. 
12, vol. 47; from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., $2, vol. 46, 
and for Benjamin Hoyle, Rachel Green, Jehu Bailey, 
Dempsey Bundy, Barclay Smith, George Tatum, John 
Hall, Robert Plummer, Aaron Frame, Elisha Doudna, 
Isaac Lightfoot, Jesse K. Livezey, Sarah Bundy, Matilda 
Parker, Edmund Bailey, Joel Bailey, William Stanton, 
Esther Sears, Catharine Wilson, Armelia Garretson, 
Dr. Ephraim Williams, John Thomosson, Joseph W. 
Doudna, O., and Homer Gibbons, Io., $2 each, vol. 46, 
for Joseph Doudna, O., $ 52, vol. 46, and 


’ 


2.80, to No 


vol. 46, and for Daniel Gove, $2, vol. 46; from | 


2, vol. 46, and for Jesse Hiatt, Henry Crew, | 


from Beulah Roberts, O., per Jesse} a a 
20 of debility,) Roberts, $2.75, to No. 52, vol. 46 ; from hates Haight, | At Weattown 
14 disease of the heart, 11 typhoid fever, 24 marasmus, | 
2 of small pox. The total mortality in this city during) Humphrey 8. Haight, Hibbard Fuller, and William P 
the three summer months was 6,309, which is 1230} 


for Francis Davis O., $2, to No. 33, vol. 47; from 
Truman Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 46 ; from Isaac Heacock, 
Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Levi Boulton, O., $2, vol. 46; 
from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from William C, 
Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 46; from Edward G. Smedley, 
Pa., $2, vol. 46; from John S. Lowry, City, $2, vol. 46; 
from Joseph Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 46, and for Charles 
| DeCou, $2, vol. 46; from Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2, 
vol. 46; from Gideon C. Smith, R. 1, $2, to No. 28, 
vol. 47; from William P. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 46; 
from Meader Allman, O., $2, vol. 46; from Elisha 
Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Abiel Gardner, N. Y,, 
$2, vol. 46; from Jonathan Chace, R. L, $2, vol. 46, 
and for Harvey Chace, R. 1, and Oliver Chace, Mass, 
$2 each, vol. 46; from Joseph W. Hibbs, Pa., 32, vol. 
46; from James R. Kite, Agent, O., for Joseph Masters 
David Ball, Thomas Llewelyn, Joseph King, David 
Masters, William Masters, Aaron P. Dewees, Richard 
Penrose, Robert Milhous, Hannah M. Penrose, Jesse 
Dewees, Mary Wilson, and Mary Ann Plummer, $2 
each, vol. 46; from Henry W. Wills, N.J., $2, vol. 46, 
and for Joshua S. Wills, $2, vol. 46; from Joseph 
Snowdon, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from George Haines, Jr., 
and Samuel J. Eves, N. J., per Amy Wills, $2 each, 
vol. 46; from William P. Townsend, Agent, Pa., for 
Jacob Smedley, Abram Pennell, Mary W. Jones, Mary 
ik. Pim, Anne Pim, Benjamin Hoopes, and Margaret 
W. Pyle, +2 each, vol. 46, and for Mary H. Parke, $2, 
\to No. 27, vol. 46; from Isabella P. Huston, Pa., $2 
vol. 46; from Elizabeth D. Meredith, Pa., 52, vol. 46; 
from K. L. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Daniel B, 
Price, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Joseph Pusey, Pa., $2, vol. 
46; from Joshua P. Edge, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Lind- 
ley M. Brackin, O., $2, vo!. 46; from Charles E. Gause, 
N. J., $2, vol. 46; from M. M. Morlan, Agent, O., for 
Aaron Stratton, William Fisher, Mark Bonsall, William 
Bonsall, Jonathan Blackburn, Mary J. French, and 
Sarah Alleson, #2 each, vol. 46, and for Rachel 8, 
French, $2, to No. 47, vol. 46; from Benjamin D, 
Stratton, Agent, O., for Joseph Stratton, Joshua Gil- 
bert, Jonathan Dean, and Benjamin H. Coppock, $2 
each, vol. 46; from Edward Boone, Canada, 5, vol. 
46; from William C. Ivins, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from 
Stogdell Stokes, Pa., $2, vol. 46. 
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Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED. 
A teacher for a School under the care of Burlington 
Preparative Meeting, N. J. Application may be made 
to Row.Lanp J. Durron, Burlington, N. J. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution opens on the 
28th of Tenth month next. Parents and others who 
intend to send pupils will please make early applica- 
tion to AARON SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.), or to CHARLES J. 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Eighth mo. 13th, 1872. 


WANTED, 

3oarding School, a well qualified 

Teacher to take charge of the first Mathematical De- 

artment for Boys. Application to be made to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. Jersey, 

Charles J. Alien, 304 Arch street, Philada., 
Samuel Morris, Olney, near Philada., 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702,Race street, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortH- 

INGTON, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 8th of Fourth month, 1872, ANNAH 
HAtnes, daughter of the late Hinchman Haines, in the 
78th year of her age, an esteemed member of Evesham 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 
, at the residence of her son, Jesse Hiatt, Chester 
Hill, Morgan Co., Ohio, on the 24th of Sixth month, 
1872, after a lingering illness, Tamer Hart, (widow 
of Jehu Hiatt,) a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, in the 92d year of her age. She was firmly 
attached to the principles of Friends, and a regular at- 
tender of meetings, while health permitted, till within 
about a year of ber death; and we doubt not is now 
gathered, as a shock of corn fully ripe, to her everlast- 
| ing rest. 





